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ETHICS AND ITS PROBLEMS.                      7

ness is the highest ethical end can be assumed as
true only when " happiness " is nothing more than an
abbreviated expression for " the highest ethical end."

A difficulty of a more radical kind meets us, at (&) implies a
the very outset of our inquiry, in the distinctively
ethical notion expressed by the word "ought."
Various attempts have been made to surmount or
circumvent this difficulty, and some of these will
come under consideration in the sequel. The very
notion of conscious activity contains the idea of
bringing about something which does not yet exist.
It involves a purpose or end. The notion " ought,"
it is true, means more than this: it implies an
obligation to pursue a definite end or conform to
definite rules, regarded generally as coming from
an authoritative source. In this clear and full
sense, "oughtness" or duty is a comparatively
recent notion, foreign to the classical period of
Greek ethics. The force and definiteness belong-
ing to the modern conception of it are due to the
juridical aspect which the Stoic philosophy, Roman
law, and Christian theology combined to impress
upon morality. But even the notion of purpose or
end implies a " preference " of the end sought: the
state to be realised is looked upon as " better" or
" more to be desired " than the existing state. We
may ask for the reason of this superior desirable-
ness ; but the answer must soon fall back upon the
assertion of something held to be desirable in it-